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farm  supplies,  and  supplying  business 
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relates  to  problems  of  management, 
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What  Can 
Cooperatives 
Offer  Farmers 
For  The  Future  ? 


by  W.  D.  Milsop 


What  can  cooperatives  offer  farm- 
ers for  the  future  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion, one  tUstt  management  and  directors 
alike  should  ponder  seriously  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  single  answer. 
Each  of  us  might  suggest  a  viewpoint 
entirely  different  from  our  neighbor's. 

But  an  immediate  value  to  all  who 
consider  the  question  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  stimulates  our  thinking,  a  proc- 
ess we  should  constantly  pursue  as 
part  of  the  responsibility  and  account- 
ability vested  in  us  by  the  farmer - 
members  of  our  respective  organiza- 
tions. 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  found 
in  the  word  "Success."  Successful 
cooperatives  can  offer  farmers  a  means 
which  added  to  their  other  resources 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  farming  operation. 


Cooperatives  Provide 
A  Tool 

This  does  not  infer  that  cooperatives 
alone  can  assure  successful  farming. 
But  as  a  tool  to  be  used  with  good 
management  programs,  cooperatives 
become  really  significant  to  the  farmer. 

This  has  always  been  true.  It  was 
an  important  factor  among  the  in- 
fluences that  gave  rise  to  cooperative 
development.  The  impetus  of  change 
so  evident  in  more  recent  years  brings 
this   truism   into  even  sharper  focus. 

Periodic  Re-appraisal 
Needed 

In  spite  of  the  pressures  of  daily 
tasks  and  problems,  we,  as  coopera- 
tive employees,  will  fulfill  our  mission 
only  if  we  provide  sufficient  time  to 
leave  the  valley  of  today's  tasks  and 
climb  to  higher  ground  to  contemplate 
the  future.  Continued  practice  of  this 
process  is  a  stimulating  experience 
because  it  sets  imagination  in  motion, 
and  out  of  our  dreams  emerges  the 
future   we    can  plan  for  cooperatives. 

Planning  is  managing  the  future. 
Specifically,  it  is  making  the  future 
what  we  want  when  the  future  becomes 
the  present.  We  should  prepare  for  it 
and  try  to  influence  it. 

Planning  also  includes  examination 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  to  see  if  it 
really    fits    today's    situation.       It    is 


generally  agreed  that  any  program 
10  years  old  should  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated. 

Sometimes  in  our  concern  for  suc- 
cessful business  operations  applied  to 
our  own  organizations,  we  momentarily 
forget  the  fundamental  purpose  for 
which  cooperatives  exist. 

It  is  at  this  point  we  need  clear  and 
detached  thinking  if  cooperatives  are 
going  to  have  much  to  offer  farmers  in 
the  future.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves: 
Are  some  of  today's  programs,  born 
out  of  the  expediency  of  meeting  im- 
mediate business  operation  problems, 
really  what  cooperatives  can  best  offer 
farmers  in  the  future  ? 


Farmers  Cherish  Freedom 


Let  us  never  forget  that  the  strength 
of  agriculture  -  and  in  turn  our  Nation - 
rests  firmly  on  the  premise  that  our 
farmers  are  individual  businessmen, 
exercising  the  right  to  think  and  act 
independently. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  suc- 
cess will  be  achieved  by  ignoring  eco- 
nomic forces,  many  of  which  could 
obliterate  individual  effort. 

It  does,  however,  call  upon  each  of 
us  to  carefully  draw  the  line  between 
success  for  the  cooperative  entity  per 
se,  and  success  for  the  cooperative  as 
an  arm  of  each  member's  farm. 


This  is  not  a  statement  against  in- 
tegration, for  example,  but  it  is  a 
reminder  that  we  need  to  re-examine 
the  purposes  of  our  organizations  as 
we  seek  answers  to  the  problems  that 
have  led  to  that  method  of  solution. 
If  we  do  as  good  a  job  as  those  who 
preceded  us  as  they  met  the  problems 
of  yesterday,  we  will  find  answers  in 
the  cooperative  tradition,  maintaining 
the  interest  of  the  individual  in  new 
ways  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  day 
in  which  we  live. 

Agricultural  leaders  have  warned 
that  farmer  cooperatives  can  become 
obsolete.  Cooperatives  that  fail  to 
recognize  the  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment of  the  times  will  find  the  struggle 
to  survive  difficult. 

Opportunity  for  individual  success 
can  be  immensely  enhanced  through 
farmer-owned  associations.  Coopera- 
tives, as  George  Mehren  of  the 
University  of  California  stated  at  an 
American  Institute  meeting  in  recent 
years,  do  this  "by  providing  a  method 
whereby  individual  farmers  can  com- 
bine and  operate  as  one  when  group 
performance  lifts  individual  enterprise 
efficiency." 


Components  of  SUCCESS 


Specificially,  what  can  we  do  to 
make  our  cooperatives  strong  factors  in 
the  success  of  individual  farm  opera- 
tions ?  Let  us  examine  the  components 
of  the  word  "Success." 


STABILITY:  The  first  letter  "S" 
might  well  symbolize  stability. 

In  the  breakneck  pace  of  today's 
economy,  agriculture  needs  strong 
stability  to  progress  as  an  important 
and  necessary  segment  of  our  future 
national  economy.  Independence  and 
opportunity  for  individual  initiative 
must  be  maintained. 


Contrast  this  approach  with  the 
kind  of  unified  agriculture  typical  of 
totalitarian  countries.  Forced  col- 
lectivism usually  fails  because  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  incentives  are 
missing.  Travelers  to  the  Soviet 
Union  report  how  hard  the  people  work 
small  patches  of  land  permitted  them 
outside  the  collectivized  acreage. 
These  tiny  areas  keep  alive  the  inherent 
yearning  for  personal  ownership  and 
the  satisfactions  of  having  accom- 
plished   something    as    an   individual. 

Sound  cooperative  programs  will 
strengthen  the  farmer's  hand  and  pro- 
vide the  method  whereby  group  per- 
formance will  lift  individual  enter- 
prise efficiency. 

Others  are  at  work  on  their  ideas 
of  maintaining  stability.  Some  of  their 
thinking  fits  right  in  with  cooperative 
philosophy,  and  some  appears  to  go  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Our  opportunity, 
and  one  we  must  not  miss,  is  to  work 
with  those  who  sincerely  strive  to  solve 
farm  problems  so  that  the  undergirding 
strength  provided  by  cooperatives  may 
form  the  foundation  for  the  solution.  In 


this  respect,  the  field  is  wide  open. 
There  is  still  a  crying  need  for  solu- 
tions. 


The  stabilizer  of  an  aircraft  is  a 
must  for  successful  flight.  Coopera- 
tives can  be  a  stabilizing  force  in  the 
turbulent  economic  airways  of  agri- 
culture. 

UNITY:  The  letter  ^'U^'  might  well 
stand  for  unity. 

Farmers  .working  together  as  one 
can   do    more  for  themselves  than  as 
individuals,  and  without  sacrificing 
individual  identity. 

Why  is  unity  important?  Even  today 
with  the  trend  toward  larger  farm  units 
our  agriculture  still  is  predominantly 
an  industry  of  small  units.  Very  few 
are  capable  of  competing  singlehanded 
either  in  the  market  place  for  produc- 
tion supplies,  or  in  serving  outlets  for 
their  products.  The  significance  of 
this  fact  was  recognized  years  ago  when 
the  Capper- Volstead  Act  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  officially  establishing 
the  right  of  farmers  to  work  together 
without  such  action  being  construed  as 
a    violation    of    the    anti -trust    laws. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  this  right  was 
successfully  challenged  in  the  courts. 
This  development  awakened  coopera- 
tives to  the  need  for  national  unity, 
first  to  strongly  defend  the  right  of 
farmers  to  work  together;  and,  second, 
to  be  aware  that  the  rights  given  were 
not  a  carte  blanche  document. 
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Unity  is  needed  to  keep  a  few 
from  undoing  the  good  granted  the 
many. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment and  directors  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  unite  in  such 
forums  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation;  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  and  others;  and  keep 
close  to  Farmer  Cooperative  Service. 

All  can  help  keep  cooperatives 
united  on  a  national  scale,  and  provide 
a  meeting  place  where  unity  can  be 
expressed  in  a  manner  that  achieves 
recognition  where  it  is  needed. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  engrossed 
with  the  tax  question  through  many 
years  realize  the  value  of  these  organ- 
izations whose  meetings  provide  plat- 
forms for  debate  leading  to  ultimate 
unity. 


Sometimes  the  heat  is  intense  during 
months  or  even  years  of  discussion, 
but  when  a  unified  program  can  finally 
be  hammered  out  we  take  pride  in 
working  together  as  one,  particularly 
when  national  issues  may  be  involved. 
Thus,  unity  is  a  quality  we  need  for 
cooperatives  as  well  as  for  the  farm- 
ers that  make  up  these  cooperatives. 

COMPREHENSION:  Comprehension 
is  symbolized  by  the  first  letter  "C." 
It  means  to  grasp  the  meaning  of,  to 
under  stando 


The  founders  of  most  of  our  coop- 
eratives 40  or  more  years  ago  under- 
stood the  value  of  working  together. 
They  founded  cooperatives  and  pro- 
ceeded to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
day. 


Now  we  are  grappling  with  new 
kinds  of  problems,  the  problems  of  our 
day,  under  different  circumstances,  and 
most  significant,  with  another  genera- 
tion of  farmers. 

And  right  here  we  come  in  contact 
with  a  change  in  economic  circum- 
stances on  many  farms  that  challenge 
our  best  skills  in  demonstrating  the 
value  of  cooperatives  to  large  farm 
units.  As  farm  units  become  larger, 
farmers  often  feel  completely  self-sus- 
taining, and  are  inclined  to  use  the 
cooperative  as  a  place  to  bargain  for 
price  or  service.  There  are  enough 
individual  examples  to  prove  the  un- 
soundness of  this  position,  and  we 
need  to  be  ready  to  combat  this  fallacy. 
Cooperative  strength  has  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  favorable  influence 
in  the  market  place,  greatly  benefiting 
both  small  and  large  operators. 

Marketing  programs  will  perhaps 
exceed  purchasing  benefits  in  the 
future.  Cooperatives  are  late  in  meet- 
ing this  need,  due  in  part  to  the  pres- 
sures for  more  and  more  production  in 
war  years  when  high  demand  did  not 
call  for  market  promotion.  The  impact 
of  high  production  in  a  post-war  period 
of  reduced  demand  suddenly  thrust  upon 
agriculture    a   marketing  problem   of 
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gigantic  proportions.  The  development 
of  supermarkets  added  to  the  farmers' 
predicament  because  outlets  in  many 
instances  did  not  want  to  deal  with  small 
suppliers. 

It  was  because  of  just  such  an  in- 
stance that  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  entered  egg  marketing.  Six 
small  marketing  cooperatives  rec- 
ognized their  future  looked  dim  if  they 
continued  operating  as  independent 
associations.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
part  of  a  Marketing  Department  in 
Eastern  States,  outlets  of  any  size  could 
be  serviced.  This  was  a  happy  solution 
to  six  local  problems. 

In  the  end  farmer  producers  sold 
their  equities  on  a  fair  basis,  and  at  the 
same  time  saved  their  outlets  through 
establishment  of  marketing  in  the 
larger  cooperative.  Egg  producers 
have  found  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  the  results  of  this  develop- 
ment. 


A  cooperative  that  serves  both  pur- 
chasing and  marketing  needs  is  in 
excellent  position  to  cope  with  con- 
tract programs  offered  by  commercial 
organizations.  We  need  to  be  ingenious 
enough  to  work  out  approaches  that 
will  tie  the  farmer  and  his  cooperative 
into  a  unity  of  purpose  with  the  pro- 
ducer, the  chief  recipient  of  the  end 
results.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  just 
copy  the  other  fellow's  pattern. 

Here  i^  an  area  where  we  have  not 
done  as  well  as  I  wish  we  had,  despite 
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our  continued  growth.  We  need  to  get 
back  to  the  grass  roots  and  establish 
the  kind  of  comprehension  that  makes 
members  not  only  aware  of  ownership, 
but  enthusiastic  for  the  possibilities 
available  to  them  through  group  action. 

Comprehension  cannot  be  success- 
fully attained  without  good  communica- 
tion. To  communicate  is  to  make 
known.  How  well  are  we  doing  that? 
It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  "Suc- 
cess." If  we  believe  cooperatives  can 
help  farmers  achieve  success,  we  had 
better  not  be  short  on  good  com- 
munication. We  won't  go  very  far 
either  with  stability  or  unity  unless 
the  right  kind  of  communication 
establishes  clear  comprehension. 

The  written  word  plays  a  vital  role 
in  communication,  and  we  have  many 
excellent  cooperative  publications  go- 
ing into  the  homes  of  members  every 
month.  Often  these  publications  con- 
vey an  array  of  technical  information 
on  commodities  and  proper  usage, 
with  too  little  space  devoted  to  mes- 
sages that  would  improve  compre- 
hension of  cooperative  principles, 
ownership,  responsibilities,  and  the 
like. 

Personal  contacts  don't  get  the 
coverage  the  printed  word  does,  but 
their  importance  must  be  recognized 
nonetheless.  Here  is  another  field 
where  more  attention  is  needed,  and 
where  it  will  pay  off  handsomely  in 
membership  understanding.  We  need 
to  examine  what  our  fieldmen  are 
saying. 
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Membership  meetings  with  time  and 
opportunity  for  individual  participa- 
tion are  excellent  forms  of  communi- 
cation. This  is  particularly  true  be- 
cause we  must  have  two-way  com- 
m^inication.  We  must  listen  as  well 
as  talk. 

In  Eastern  States  we  now  have 
District  Councils  consisting  of  leading 
members  at  each  distribution  or  mar- 
keting unit.  We  have  found  these 
groups  especially  helpful  as  sounding 
boards  reflecting  member  reactions. 
These  Councils  were  set  up  two  years 
ago,  and  we  are  enthusiastic  with  the 
possibilities  for  the  future. 


Through  our  Member  and  Public 
Relations  Division  we  are  developing 
with  these  Councils  member  programs 
in  which  members  have  an  active  and 
significant  part.  It  must  be  this  way, 
because  if  we  are  not  serious  about 
enlisting  members'  help  and  making  use 
of  it,  the  whole  idea  will  be  recognized 
as  "window  dressing,"  and  doomed  to 
early  failure. 

CREATIVENESS:  Creative  leader- 
ship is  the  next  element  in  success  we 
should  consider.  I  hold  that  there  are 
four  principal  areas  in  which  farmer 
cooperatives  need  to  stress  creative 
leadership: 

1.  The  growing  science  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing. 

2.  The  science  of  cooperative  man- 
agement. 
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3.  Development  of  individual  lead- 
ers within  agriculture  itself. 

4.  Agricultural  policy  formulation. 

Cooperative  management  needs  all 
of  the  skills  available  to  any  type  of 
business.  Even  though  our  objectives 
may  vary  from  those  of  other  com- 
mercial business,  the  same  economic 
principles  apply  in  the  conduct  of  day- 
to-day  activities. 

Are  we  building  strong  management 
structures  wherein  there  are  clarity  of 
purpose,  responsibility,  accountability, 
and  opportunity  for  individual  growth 
and  achievement?  Great  benefits 
accrue  to  the  organization  which 
develops  men  in  management. 


As  cooperatives  grow  larger,  it  is 
particularly  important  to  break  the  job 
of  management  into  smaller  parts. 
Establish  decision  making  as  close 
as    possible    to    the   point   of   action. 

A  new  organization  chart  is  not  the 
answer.  It  is  only  the  starting  point. 
The  organization  chart  must  indicate 
lines  of  authority,  but  the  real  sub- 
stance is  found  in  the  position  de- 
scriptions where  responsibilities, 
authorities,  and  accountabilities  are 
clearly  spelled  out. 

Work  programs,  results  calendars, 
and  performance  appraisals  keep  an 
organization  knit  together  with  a 
minimum  of  loose  ends.  At  the  same 
time,  they  develop  management.    And 
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keep  in  mind  that  management  includes 
all  who  officially  direct  or  influence 
production  activities  of  the  enterprise. 

I  nvolving    staff    members    in   this 
type  of  management  has  other  advan- 
tages   in   addition   to    developing    men 
for  greater  responsibilities.    You  get: 

1.  Better  decisions. 

2.  Greater  competitive  effective- 
ness. 

3.  Better  distribution  of  the  work 
load. 

4.  Morale  advantage. 

5.  More  time  for  top  management 
to  plan. 

6.  Spread   authority    lessens  bad 
decisions. 


Good  management  development  is 
a  prime  requisite  if  cooperatives  are 
to  assume  a  greater  role  in  the  future 
of  agriculture.  Just  as  the  strength 
of  a  nation  is  the  accom.plishment  of 
its  entire  citizenry,  so  cooperative 
management  will  reach  its  zenith  of 
strength  when  all  individuals  are  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  their  capacities. 

The  challenge  is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  men,  whatever 
their  levels  of  talent,  gain  through 
associations  with  one  another. 
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Service  on  a  cooperative  board  of 
directors  is  an  important  step  in  the 
development  of  leaders  within  agri- 
culture. We  need  to  go  back  one  step, 
however,  making  certain  the  kind  of 
cooperative  we  have  will  attract  the 
right  men  to  its  board. 


Once  they  are  on  the  board  these 
men  need  the  same  development  ac- 
corded employees.  A  board  that  knows 
its  responsibilities  and  accountabilities 
will  function  in  a  way  that  will  develop 
agricultural  leaders. 

National  agricultural  policy  should 
be  the  concern  of  cooperatives.  A 
matter  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  industry  should  not  be  left  to  the 
will  of  those  outside  agriculture. 

To  reiterate,  membership  and 
active  participation  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  the  National 
Council,  the  Cooperative  League  and 
other  farm  and  cooperative  organiza- 
tions provide  away  to  work  out  policies 
that  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
greatest  number. 

We  might  well  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  Are  we  using  these  agencies 
objectively,  or  are  we  forcing  them  to 
struggle  along  on  inadequate  budgets? 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  we 
must  be  bold  in  developing  programs. 
Isn't  it  logical,  then,  that  we  should  be 
bold  in  support  of  these  organizations 
we  have  set  up  to  do  the  job  none  of  us 
could  do  alone  ? 
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Let's  ponder  that  as  we  consider 
what  cooperatives  can  offer  farmers 
in  the  future. 

Creative  leadership  calls  for  crea- 
tive thinking.  The  latter  is  habit  form- 
ing. Given  free  rein,  we  soon  learn 
ideas  can  develop  in  the  mind  of  the 
truck  driver  as  they  can  in  the  mind  of 
the  manager.  Wise  management  puts 
good  ideas  to  work  regardless  of  their 
source. 

Encouraging  and  urging  people  to 
do  creative  thinking  is  not  always  easy. 
All  of  it  will  not  be  in  directions  you 
might  like.  It  requires  much  in  the 
way  of  individual  forbearance.  But  it 
is  the  result  that  counts,  and  when  one 
looks  to  accomplishment  it  is  easy  to 
see  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
good  job  can  be  done. 

The  success  of  a  cooperative  can  be 
no  more  than  the  sum  of  individual 
accomplishments. 

ENERGY:  The  ''E"  in  success  can 
only  stand  for  one  word:  Energy.  The 
derivative  of  that  word  means  active. 
There  is  no  place  for  lethargy  in 
success. 

Energy  is  closely  allied  with  en- 
thusiasm. Enthusiasm  sparks  aggress- 
iveness in  people,  and  wherever  you 
find  a  successful  cooperative,  you  will 
immediately  sense  an  air  of  enthusiasm 
penetrating  every  activity. 

If  a  cooperative  doesn't  have  a  lot 
of    energy    supporting    its    activities, 
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it's  not  going  to  do  too  well  in  getting 
across  the  elements  of  success  we 
have  considered  thus  far. 


F  or  the  past  several  years,  cooper- 
atives have  faced  especially  severe 
competition.  This  is  not  a  temporary 
situation.  It  will  intensify,  and  the 
best  skills  of  management  will  be 
needed  to  prove  to  farmers  that  their 
own  organizations  can  do  the  job 
better.  Members  are  seldom  held 
through  loyalties  to  an  ideal.  Coop- 
eratives must  "deliver  the  goods" 
or  lose  out. 

It  will  take  unlimited  energy  to 
keep  ahead.  There  are  too  many  ex- 
amples in  past  failures  where  energy 
waned. 

Joseph  G.  Knapp,  Administrator, 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  wrote 
an  article  for  a  recent  issue  of  NEWS 
FOR  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  in 
which  he  listed  challenges  to  coopera- 
tives  that   call  for  fresh  approaches. 

He  quoted  Paul  Blair  of  Mississippi 
State  University  as  saying  "....  As  I 
see  it  there  has  never  been  but  one 
challenge  to  cooperatives.  That  chal- 
lenge is:    Be  pacesetters." 

If  we  are  to  be  pacesetters,  and  we 
must  be,  one  big  quality  we  need  is 
energy.  It's  a  quality  that  stirs  people 
out  of  a  routine  pace  and  presses  on 
to  new  goals  and  achievements.  Men 
with  energy  and  drive  are  real  pace- 
setters. 
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SEARCH:  "S"  stands  for  search. 
The  cooperative  that  truly  aids  farmer 
members  on  the  road  to  success  is  one 
that  constantly  seeks  new  and  better 
ways  to  serve.  We  are  in  the  age  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress 
in  agriculture. 

We  are  proud  of  our  research  work 
in  Eastern  States,  but  Tm  sure  we  are 
not  pacesetters  compared  to  industry 
generally.  Our  annual  research  budget 
amounts  to  about  $500,000.  This  is 
about  six-tenths  of  one  cent  out  of  each 
dollar  members  spend  for  production 
supplies.  I  understand  industry  gen- 
erally spends  about  two  and  one -half 
cents  out  of  each  consumer  dollar  or, 
four  times  more. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  accountant, 
money  expended  for  research  is  a  cost. 
I  can't  disagree  with  this,  but  in 
appraising  its  worth,  I  like  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  investment. 


C  ooperative  research  has  only  one 
primary  objective  -  to  help  make  the 
farmer  prosperous.  There  are  many 
exciting  examples  of  how  cooperatives 
have  succeeded  in  their  research  en- 
deavors. In  this  area  alone  they  have 
more  than  proved  their  worth. 

STATURE:  The  final  letter  in  the 
word  Success  might  well  stand  for 
stature.  My  first  thought  was  to  use 
the  word  "security."  However,  I  quickly 
dismissed  this  because  our  farmers 
are  not  looking  to  anyone  to  give  them 
security.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
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aid  them  to  achieve  success,  security 
will  be  a  byproduct. 

American  farmers  have  far  out- 
stripped every  other  nation  on  earth 
in  food  production.  We,  as  consumers, 
have  the  widest  selection  of  high- 
quality  foods  attainable  anywhere.  Our 
markets  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  and 
regardless  of  the  season,  shoppers  can 
buy  just  about  anything  at  anytime,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  true  that 
transportation  and  improved  food  han- 
dling methods  contribute  to  this 
situation,  but  basically  the  major 
share  of  credit  must  go  to  our  farm- 
ers. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  in  spite 
of  the  superabundance  of  food,  the 
stature  of  our  farmers  is  not  what  it 
should  be  in  the  eyes  of  large  parts  of 
our  population.  For  too  many  people 
the  mention  of  agriculture  brings  to 
mind  Government  subsidies  carried 
by  the  taxpayer,  destruction  of  food 
while  people  go  hungry,  and  all  the 
things  that  have  turned  out  badly  in 
the  efforts  to  stabilize  agriculture  by 
artificial  means. 


C  ooperatives  have  an  opportunity 
to  help  restore  to  agriculture  its 
rightful  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 
If  the  story  is  properly  told,  agriculture 
will  be  proudly  held  to  be  the  "basis 
of   our    national  life  and  prosperity." 

SUMMARIZING:  What  do  coopera- 
tives offer  farmers  in  the  future  ?  They 
offer  the  means  which  added  to  their 
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other    resources    will    help    farmers 
achieve  success. 


The  building  blocks  cooperatives 
can  contribute  to  this  success  are: 
Stability,  unity,  comprehension,  crea- 
tiveness,  energy,  search,  and  stature, 

Glenn  Heitz,  Deputy  Governor, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  speaking 
at  Harvard  Business  School  recently 
said,  "....The  destiny  of  farmers,  in 
a  large  measure,  lies  in  their  own 
hands.  They  have  the  tools  and  tech- 
niques, and  if  they  ever  get  the  vision 
of  their  own  potential  strength,  they 
will  learn  to  use  their  cooperatives 
more  fully  and  effectively." 

Our  job  is  to  help  farmers  gain  that 
vision.  This  we  can  do  if  we  do  a 
thorough  job  of  helping  them  make  the 
business  of  farming  pay  better.  Coop- 
erative S-U-C-C-E-S-S  will  help  to 
insure  the  individual  farmers' 
S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 
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Other  Publications  Available 


Exploring  Communication  Processes 
in  a  Farmer  Cooperative  --  A  Case 
Study.  General  Report  97,  James  H. 
Copp  and  Irwin  W.  Rust. 

Suggested  Steps  for  Improved  Member 
Relations.  Information  12.  Oscar  R. 
LeBeau. 

Membership  Practices  of  Local  Coop- 
eratives. General  Report  81. 
Oscar  R.  LeBeau. 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Co-op  Annual 
Meeting.  Circular  22.  Oscar  R. 
LeBeau  and  French  M.  Hyre. 

How  Do  Members  Use  a  Co-op  Paper? 
General  Report  30.     Job  K.  Savage. 

Popular  Publications  on  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives.   Information  7. 


A  copy  of  each  of  these  publications 
may  be  obtained  while  a  supply  is 
available  from  -- 


Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 


